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Frank was sitting by the window, 
reading a very interesting book, whiqt 
bad been given him only a few days 
before, when he heard his grandmam- 
ma say, in a very tired tone, "Oh I 
dear! I wonder where they can be?" 
and then she lifted every thing on the 
table for the twentieth time, as if she 
were looking for something. 

Now yoii may think that Prank laid 
down his book at once, and said: 
" What have yon lost, grandma ? Let 
me look for it." 
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But he did not ; he went on lead-. 
ing, just as if he had not heard her 
Speak. The thougnt never came in 
his mind, that he might save his grajid- 
mamma a great deal of trouble, by 
giving up his. pleasant Btory for a 
little while. ' 

And yet she had been working for 
him nearly all the morning. She had 
a.y that he wished he 
me nice eakes to put in 
! next time' that he went 
o she had been into the 
ake lum • some, for she 
:e good things for her 

cakes were made, shw 
had taken the paper, fmd was going 
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to seat herself by the window to rest 
and read; but when she put her hand 
in her pocket for her spectacles, they 
were not there. She had, looked for 
them np stairs and in the kitchen, 
but she could not find them, and now 
she began to think her pleasant plan 
of reading the paper must be ^iven 
up. 

Very likely if she had aSked Frank 
to look for them, he would have left 
his book wiUihgly. But elderly peo* 
pie seldom like to ask any one to 
do for thetm whikt they think they 
can do for themselves, though if a ser- 
vice is offered, they generally like to 
^ ^ > ^ 
receive it- 

But what Frank did not think of, 
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his little brother Charlie did. He was 
busy, too, trying to put a new puzzle 
together; but when he heard his 
grandmamma asking for her specta- 
cles, he left it at once,, and said : " Let 
me find them for you, grandmamma ; 
papa says I have very sharp eyes." 

Then off the little fellow ran, with- 
out waiting for an answer, down into 
the kitchen, up in grandmct's room, 
in mamma's room, looking for the lost 
spectacles. At last he found them in 
the nursery, where grandmamma had 
stopped for a few minute^ to play 
with baby. Away he ran down stairs, 
screaming, "Here they are, grandmam- 
ma," foUoweJ' by Hatty and Louis^ 
who were as much interested in find- 
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THE LOST SPECTACLES. • 9 

big them jis he was, and had left their 
play in the nursery to help him. 

The smile of pleasure and the kiss 
of love with which grandmamma re- 
ceived them, quite repaid the little 
feUow for the time he had spent iu 
looking for them. And I am sure? 
that Charlie enjoyed grandmamma's 
nice cakes that evening for tea, much 
more than Frank, who never took the 
trouble even to inquire what she was 
looking for. 

Are you so happy as to have grand- 
parents still living, my child? Then 
try, like Charlie, to watch to see what 
you can do for their comfort. They 
love jou dearly, and are constantly 
trying to do sometning to make you - 
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happy, and the return *you can make 
them is but small at best. Be always 
ready to wait upon them, in any way. 

But above all, never give them a 
disrespectful look or word. Remem- 
ber that the commands, "Honor thy 
father and thy mother," and " Children, 
obey your parents," apply to your 
grandparents as well as to your parents. 

Then if, as is usually the case, they 
go to their heavenly rest before you, 
you will have always the pleasant 
memory that you tried to make them 
happy. 



11. 



** Mother, Henry promised this morn- 
ing that when he came home from school 
this afternoon he would swing me. Isn't 
it almost time for him to come?" said 
little Emma Reed, as she sat on the 
k; piazza by the side of her mother, watch- 
p ing for her brother's return. Her lessons 
were said, and her sewing finished as 
neatly as possible, and she was now 
longing for some one to play with her. 

In a few minutes her brother appeared, 
looking as if he too were glad that tis 
lessons were over for that day, and as he 
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came in the gate, Emma ran to meet 
Mm, saying, " Oh ! T am so glad to see 
you, Henry. Now ybu'U swing me, won't 
you ?" 

But Henry took no notice of the little 
eager upturned face. He brushed quick- 
ly ^ast her, and throwing his bag of 
books down on the piazza, he said : 

" Mother, Willie Turner wants me to 
come over and play with him this after- 
noon. May I go ?" 

" Oh, Henry !" said Emma, in a dis- 
appointed tone. 

" This morning," said his mother, '"a 
little girl gave her brother a ball which 
she had given up her play to cover for 
him, and I heard him say, as he thanked 
her for it, that when he came home from 
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dchool he would swing her. Now don-'t 
yoii think that KttJe boy should keep his 
promise ?" 

" Well, but, mother, I did not know 
then that Willie Turner would ask me to 
come to his house this afternoon; and 
then he has just got such beautiful little 
rabbits to show me, too. I will swing 
Emma to-morrow." 

"But is it right to disappoint your 
sister in order to please yourself? And 
besides, there is your promise. " 

Henry stood a moment," as if he were 

trying to make up his mind, and then he 

said, " I will wait until to-morrow to go 

to see Willie Turner's rabbits, and stay at 

home with Emma this afternoon. I will 

just run to the gate and tell' Willie, for 

2 
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4 

* he is waiting there." And oflF he bound- 
ed to the gate. 

In a few minutes he was back again, | 

i 

and he and Emma went oflF to the swing, | 
and soon his mother heard them talking 
and laughing as gayly as if it had been 
no effort for Henry to give up his desired 
pleasure. But she knew' that it had 
been an effort of siif-denial, and she 
could not but hope that it was made 
because he was tryiijg to follow the ex- ^ 
** ample of that Sa\4our " who pleased not 
Himself." 

After a while Mrs. Reed put away her 
work, and took- a plate of peaches, which 
had been sent by a kind friend, to the 
children, and ^hey ate them together 
under the shade of the great apple-tree 
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THE TWO HENRrS. 15 

where the swing was. And then Emma 
helped Hemy prepare his fishing-line, 
for he e^^pected to use. it on Saturday, 
and so the time passed happily away 
until tea-time. After tea Hemy had to 
study his lessons for the next day, and 
there was no more time for play. 

That evening, when Henry's mother 
went into his room to take his light after 
he had gone to bed, as she usually did, 
he said to her : 

" Mother, I think I was a great deal 

m 

happier this afternoon than if I had left 
EmnoB * and gone to Willie Turner's, 
though I wanted to go terribly." 

"I do not doubt it," said Mrs; Reed, 
taking her seat by his bedside ; "we 
are always happier when we deny our- 



[. 
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selves for the sake of others. It is true 
lings as in great. I have just 
ing about one who found much 
even in the midst of great 

II me about him, mother," said 
* I am not sleepy at all, and I 
ive you tell me of th0 people 
ibout." . 

ame was the same as yours," 
aother; "Henry Martyn. In- 
ought of him when I gave you 
and hoped that you would be 
He lived in England,^ and 
ras a very young man he deter- 
yo to India, to tell the heathen 
ere of the Savioar whom he 
ed to love. Very few mission" 
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aries had gone, at that time, and it 
seemed more of an undertaking then. 

r 

than it does now. Most of his friends 
tried to dissuade him from going ; they 
'thought his talents were too great for 
him to go to livg among such ignorant 
people. But none of these things moved 
him, and he left his home and all his 
friends for a home among the heathen. 
He lived in India several years, studying 
the language, and preaching as well as 
he was able to the people. Then his 
health failed, and he was urged to return 
to his native land. But he had become 
interested in the people of Persia, and 
he determined to go there and try to 
teach them the Gospel. There he studied 
the language, and commenced trans- 
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lating the Bible into the Persian. There 
was one converted Arabiaa who was 
faithful to hiiq, and assisted him in ,hia 
translatioo ; but from most of the people 
t .with great opposition, and he 
liged to move from place to place 
pe from persecntion. His health, 
IS so much broken dowu that his 
urged his immediate return to 
d', but he would not go until he 
ampleted his translation of the 
estament As far as this world's 
happiness is considered, nothing' could 
be more self-denying than his life. For 
he was absent from all his friends, with 
no one to speak to but the natives of the 
country ; he was feeble and often suffer- 
ing; yet his last record in his journal 
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f speaks of joy and peace, far beyond that 
I which can be conceived by those who 
I know nothing of the happiness which 
I J^sus can give. His joy arose irom the 
feeling that he was denying' himself for 
the sake of his Saviour, who was with 
Mm, and, he felt sure, loved him. He 
was seized with a fever, which, in his 
weak state, soon ended his life. He had 
been dead some time before any of his 
friends knew of it. His lonely grave is 
there, among the Meple whom he loved 
to tell of Jesus, ana some kind iSriends 
have placed a simple stone over it, to 
mark his resting-place. • But his most 
enduring monument is the translation of 
the New Testament into the Persian lan- 
guage, which he just lived to complete. 



1 
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And now, my son, I have kept you awake 
long enough, and we must say good- 
night." 

As his mother leaned over to kiss 
him, Henry 'said, " How very small my 
self-denial seems, after hearing of Henry 
Martyn ! I don't think I will call it so 
any more." 

"And yet," said his mother, "the 

least act of self-denial,* if done for Jesus' 
'sake, is owned by Him. It is like the 

cup of cold water gKpn for Him, you 

know." ' 

• Little children can not do much for 

Jesus ; but He- loves them, if they do 

what they can, just as much as if they 

should do some great thing. 



r 
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" Oh, Hattie ! Tm so glad that you' are 
come. I want you to put the sails to' 
this boat which I have been making 
this morning," said Charlie May to his 
sister, as he looked into the parlor win- 
dow fipom the piazza, and saw her qui- 
etly seated reading. . Now it happened 
that Hattie was very much interested in 
her book, which one of her schoolmates 
had lent to her. She had had, moreover, 
a long, hot walk from school, and it was 
extremely disagreeable to be thus dis- 
, turbed. So she just raised her eyes, and 

f 

I ■ ■ 
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said, rather fretfully : " Oh ! don'i' trou- 
ble me now, I'm very tired.. Why 
don't you ask mot]ier ?" 

" Why, mother told me to wait until 
you came home, and you would make 
them, for baby isn't well, and she has to , 
hold him all the time. I wish you 
would rig my boat, Hattie, for I want 
very much to see her on the water.'* 

" Well, I can't now, at any rate," re- 
plied Hattie ; " perhaps I will to-night." j 

"To-night you will have to study 
your lessons," said Charlie. " Oh ! I 
wish you would do it now," And he 
still stood at the window. For a few. 
minutes his sister continued reading,^ 
without noticing him; then looking' 
up, she said, hastily : "Do* go away, Char'* 
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I lie ; I tell you, once for all, I can not 

I do it" 

. The little boy turned away with his 

'eyes filled with tears, for he was very 
much disappointed. He had just recov- 

[ ered from a severe illiiess, and was not 

i strong enough to go to school yet, so he 
had been amusing himself all the morn- 
ing by making a boat. He was not 
skillful enough to make the rigging, and 

f now he must wait until the next day be- 
fore hQ could see his boat sml. 

He walked sorrowfully along the piaz- 
za, until all at once his face brightened, 
and he said to himself : "1 know what 
m do ; I will go and ask Cousin Sarah, 

I she is always ready .to help the boys." 
And off he ran to ask his mother's per- 
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mission. She said that he might go, only 
that if he saw that his cousin waS busy, 
he must say nothing to her about his 
boat. 

"Oh! certainlj not, mother,^ said he, 

. as he bounded #it of the gate. A few 

steps brought him to his uncle's house, 

and there sat Cousin Sarah on the piazza, 

• I 

as busy as possible. She was working a 
pair of slippers for her father, which she 
was p^ziousto finish for his birth-day. j 
CharKe looked disappointed as he saw 
her so busy. Sarah gave him a smiling 
^welcome, though she saw from his face 
that he wanted something, and the boat 
in his hand made it easy to guess what 
it was. . I 

"Well, Charlie,*' said slie, " what do ^ 
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you want me to do for yoii — ^make the 
sails for your boat?" 

"Mother said I mnst act ask you if 
you were busy," said Iwi. 

" Oh ! never mind my work," was her «; 
reply ; " I can finish it some other time. 
And you want to sail your boat ; I will 
go for the muslin for the sails." . So she 
placed her unfinished work in her T3asket 
and went into the house, thinking as she 
went : " I shall have to work the harder 
to finish these for father's birth-day ; but 
then I should not like to disappoint 
Charlie." 

In a few minutes she returned with 
the materials, and was busily rigging 
• the boat, Charlie looking on with admir- 
ing eyes. " I wish that Hattie was like 
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I 

you, Cousin Sarah," said He, "you are 

• * 

always so ready to help the boys, and 
she- never will do any thing for me. 
You should ha^ heard how crossly she 
spoke to me this afternoon, when I asked 
her to rig this boat, and she was only 
reading a story-book, too." * 

"Hattie hasn't rigged as • many boats 
as I have," said his cousin, "so she does 
not know how little trouble it is. You , 
know that Dick and Harry often make 
boats ; and this is your first one,' is it 
not?" 

" Yes," said Charlie, " but it isn't only 
this. Hattie is never ready to do any 
thing for me. I know one thing, she 
shall not see this boat sail." ^ 

" Oh ! don't say so, Charlie, for Hattie - 

1 
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j 

often does things for you ; have you for- 
gotten how she staid with you when you 
were sick, and read to you when you 
were getting better ?" 

* 

'* Yes, but you are always kind," re- 
plied Charlie. And he was right — the 

^ cousins were very different. Some- 
times, when Hattie felt like it, and had 

• nothing else to do, she was ready to 
help her mother or please her little 
brothers ; then she had what her elder 
brother, John, called her good jfit. At 
'Other times, whea she had an interest- 
ing book to read, as she had this after- 
noon, or some piece of work to finish, 
she -never dreamed of laying it down to 
gratify others. When Charlie was sick, 
was so anxious about him, that she 
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« • 

wished to take care of him all the time, 
but now that she saw him so much bet- 
ter, she did not care to take the trouble 
to please him. She was entirely led by 
her feelings. Not so with Sarah ; it was 
her principle to think of others before 
herself. She daily prayed to be more 
like Christ, who pleased not Himself, and 
the Holy Spirit enabled her each day to 
give up her own pleasure to make others 
happy. In so doing she wa3 happy her- 
self. 

" Come, Chatlie," said she, as she fin- 
ished the boat, and a little beauty it was, ^ 
*'I niust see this boat launched; we'll 
go to the willow-brook and call for Hat- 
tie on the way — she muit have finished 
her book by this time." 
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m 

Charlie hesitated. " She don't de- 
serve it," he said. 

"0 Charlie!, 'evil for evil'— is that 
4ke right way?" said his cousin, as she 
led the way to his home. 

They met Hattie at the gata, just 
, starting for a walk. " See," said Char- 
lie, as she approached them, "Cousin 

Sarah made my sails for me." 

» 

"Well, if you had not been in such 
a hurry, I would have made them for 
you," was the reply. 

"Never mind, dear Hattie," said Sa- 
rah, pleasantly, "you thought it was 
more trouble to rig the boat than it 
really was. Now come with us to see 
it launched." 
r Hattie felt ashamed of her selfishness, 



1 
/ 
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Dut she could not resist her cousin's 
kindness, so she followed her down the 
little path which led to the brook. 
Charlie was there before them, and wj||i 
waiting for them to come before he 
pushed his little vessel off into the stream. 
How beautifully she sailed, and how 
happy Charlie was. Sarah felt far more 
than repaid for having given up her 
. oym pleasure for tis. They staid at 
the brook ♦until sunset, watching the 
little boat, and then turned their steps 
homeward. Qharlie named his boat the 
"Sarah.'' It gave. him many days of 
pleasure, and he never sailed it witji- 
out thinking of his kind cousin. And 
there was another eye which looked 
with pleasure on her self-denial. Jesus 
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says: "Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me." So no sacrifice 
^ which is made for His sake is too 
small to be noticed by Hinu 



lY. 

Mt J^trons and ttie WtsHt, 

"I TELL you I will not carry yoni 

books again this morning," said Waxren 

Pisher to his brother Frank, as they 

were getting ready to go to school. "I 

.cted as your waiter long enough, 

am fiot going to do it any more. ■ 

are well enough to play ball, yoft . 

ell enough to cany your own 

Ten was fastening his own books 
er on the table in the entry as he 
is, and as soon as he had finished, 
rted off alone, without waiting 
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to see if his brother were ready to go 
too. 

For a moment Frank felt like sitting 
down to cry, for he had just recovered' 
from a long and severe illness, and was 
still quite weak. But he was afraid 
some one might see hiin, and he did not 
like to be thought babyish. So he "went 
, to work to gather up his books, saying 
as he did so, '' I dare say I can carry my 
todks myself" 

The boys were staying with their 
uncle in the country, *that Frank might 
have the benefit of country air, and at 
the same time go to school; for there 
was an excellent academy for boys near 
his house. 

They had attended it now for a little 
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more than a week, and until to-day War- 
ren had always good-naturedly strapped 
Frank's books with his own. But this 
morning something had occurred to put 
him out of temper, and he had not felt 
like being obliging to his brother. He 
forgot how he Tiad felt when Frank was ' 
BO ill that no one thought he would get 
well, and how he had said then that if 
his brother were spared to hiin he would 
think no trouble too great to take for him 
His aunt, who was in the dining-room, 
heard his unkind words, and was just 
going to the door to call him back to 
wait for his brother, when she remem- 
bered that his uncle was going to ride 
in the direction o& the school-house, and 
80 Frank could go with him. 
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She waited, therefore, until Frank was 
ready to follow his brother, and then 
calling to him, told him to wait a 'few 
minutes and he should have a ride to 
school 

" Oh ! thank you, Aunt Mary," said 
Frank. " I'll runr to the gate and wait, 
and then I shall be all ready to jump in 
► when uncle comes along." 

He did not have to wait very long, 
and as the old horse was unusually spry 
that morning, he reached the school- 
house almost as soon as Warren did. 

Warren had not felt very happy ever 

since he had left his brother, and he was 

• not at all sorry to see him drive up to 

the door with his unclje. Bat he felt a 

little fearful that Frank might have told 
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of his unkiudness. His fears were set 
rest, however, by the pleasant manner in 
which his uncle said : 

" Well, Warren, what made you hurry 
away so fast ? You might have had i 
ride to school if you had waited a littla" 

So he tried to be unusually kind to hifl 
brother, to make up for his cross worda 

That evening, after the boys had 
finished . their lessons,' and Prank had 
gone to bed, Warren's aunt asked him if 
he had ever heard of the Rev. Robert 

Hall. 

« 

Warren thought a moment, and then 

said, ** I think I have, Aunt Mary. Didn't 

he live in England, and didn't he say i 

great many funny things?" 

* " Yes, as well as a great many good 
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things. And have you ever heard what 
a great sufferer he was ?" 

"Oh! yes, I remember now seeing 
somewhere that when he was asked what' 
his idea of heaven was, that he said, * A 
place of perfect rest,' and he gave that 
answer because he had so little rest 
here." 

" You will not wonder that he said so 
when I tell you that he never slept 
througb the entire night. Often, after 
having had two or tbree hours' sleep by 
the aid of laudanum, the pain in his 
back would oblige him to rise from his 
bed, and putting on some warm garment 
• which was made for the^ purpose, he 
would lie down upon the hard floor, 
which was the most comfortable place 
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for him, and spend the rest of the night 
in reading." 

*'But did he snffer so much all hia 
life, Aunt Mary ?" said Warren. 

" Yes, he was ill even when an infant 
Until he was two years old he could 
neither walk nor talk, but had to be car- 
ried about in the arms of his nurse. She 
used to take him often into the grave- 
yard near his father's house, and judging 
from his actions that he wanted to know 
what was on the tombstones, she taught 
him the letters and words, and in this 
way he learned to read and to speak at 
the same time. 

" As soon, as he was old enough to g(f 
to school, he used to take his books into 
the same graveyard, and there lying 
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down upon the grass, with his^ books 
around him, he would read and study 
until nearly dark. 

"When he was about six yeairs old, 
his father sent him to a school nearly 
four miles from home. The severe pain 
which he had even then in his back, 
made him often lie- down on the road on 
his way to school; and so his brother 
and his young companions used to take 
turns in carrying him on their backs, 
while he would amuse them by telling 
them stories. Do you not think* they 
were very kind ?" 

Warren said, " Yes," and he felt his 
cheeks burn as he remembered how dif- 
ferently he had behaved that inorn- - 
ing. 
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" When 'Robert Hall was about tail 
years old, he commenced to write essays, 
mostly upon religious subjects, and he 
often invited his brothers and sisters to 
. hear him preach. He continued to make 
such progress in his studies, that his 
teacher begged his father to remove 
him to some other . school, as he was 
obliged to study all night to keep up 
with him. He was accordingly sent 
to another school, where he still sur- 
passed all his companions. When 
he was twenty-one years of age, he 
became a preacher of the Gospel, and 
was the means during his life of lead- 
ing many people to love and serve 
the Saviour. 

When he first began his sermons, 
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I hie ifould speak slowly and without 

I much animation, but as he became 

I ' 

; more interested in his subject, he 
would raise his voice, and his manner 
became more and more impressive. 
Then some of his audience would lean 
forward as if to catch more perfectly 
his words, and gradually one after an- 
other would rise to his feet, until at 
the close of his sermon most of his 
audience would be standing. 

"Yet with all this great power as 
a preacher, he was very humble; he 

^ never wanted to be praised or com- 
plimented, and he always discouraged 
pride in others. On one occasion a 

1 young man having preached a sermon 

i 

I before .Robert Hall, was anxious to get 
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his opinion of it. He tried in various 
ways to induce him to say something 
about it, but Mr. Hall kept silent, hop- 
ing that his silence would be rightly 
understood. At last, when he became 
very earnest in his questions, Mr. Hall 
said: * There was one very fine pas- 
sage, sir.' ' I am rejoiced to hear 
you say so,' said the young man; 
' pray, what wgts it ?' ^ It was the 
passage from the pulpit into the ves- 
try.' " 

^'That was good," said Warren, VI 
guess the young man wished that he 
had kept quiet." 

" Mr. Hall's love of truth was very 
great. Once while he was spending 
an evening at a friend's house,* a lady 
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who was visiting there, went to put 
her little girl, about four years old, 
to bed. In about half an hour she 
returned, and Mr. Hall heard her say 
to a lady who was near him : ^ I put 
on my night-cap arte lay down beside 
her, and she soon dropped to sleep.* • 
pe turned to her aifd said: 'Excuse 
me, madam, but do you want your child ' 
to grow up a * liar ?' 'Oh I dear, no ; 
I should be shocked at such a thing.* 
' Then never act a lie before her.' 

"At another time he was invited 
to dine at the house of a lady^ who 

« 

took great pains to have every deli- 
cacy of the season^ yet when they 
were seated at the table, she apolo- 
gized for the plainness of the fare. 
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" Mr. Hall listened to her apologies 
for some time in silence, and then 
rising from the table, he said: *I 
hope the next time I come to see 
you, you will give me som^ething fit 
to eat' ^**^ 

''Notwithstanding his great suffer- 
ings, he was alwuys cheerful, and nevei 
murmured at the pain which his heav- 
enly Father sent upon him." 

''Did he live to be an old man, Aunt 
Mary ?" said Warren. 

" He was sixty-fiix when he died, 
and during the last ten days of Jiis 
life he suffered intensely, but he was 
constantly thinking of the mercies which 
surrounded him. ' How thankful I am 
that I have so many comforts,' he would 
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say. * What would I do if I were in a 
Btate of poverty ?' At another time he 
said : * I do not want to complain ; 

■ 

oh ! I hope I have not complained.' " 

" Did his brother who used to carry 
him to school live 4^/grow up ?" said 
Warren. 

" He lived to' see what a great and 
useful preacher his brother Robert was, 
though he died a good many years 
before him. No doubt he was often 
very glad that he had been so kind 
and gentle to him when he was a 
child, and that he was willing to "be a 
waiter for him." 

Wamfpi drew a little stool close to 
his aunt, and sitting upon it, he leaned 
his head on her lap as he said : 
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*' I know why you have told me this 
story, Aunt Mary ; indeed, I have been 
very sorry all day that I spoke so 
crossly to Frank this morning, and I 
mean to carry his books all summer 
foi him to make up for it." 

"I hope that .will n.ot be neces- 
sary," said his aunt, smiling, "for I 
hope lie will soon be quite well ; but 
just now you must acknowledge that 
that heavy Latin didtionary is a pr<tty 
good load for him. But now it ifl 
time for bed, so good-night, and I 
will give you for your text to-ij^or- 
row the first verse of the fifteenth 
chapter of Romans." ^ 

Warren found it after he went to 
his room, and learned it to say at 
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prayers the next morning. These were 
the words: ' 

"We that are strong ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak, and not 
to please ourselvea" 
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V. 



" Oh, mamma ! I am so glad that my 
leasons are all finished/' exclaimed little 
Hattie Stone, "for there is Cousin Mary 
turning the comer, and I'm sure she 
must be coming here. Yes, she is at the 
gate n^w. May I go aad meet her ?" 

And scarcely waiting to hear the ex- 
pected "Yes" from her mamma, the 
little girl jumped down from the broad 
window-seat where she had been sitting, 
and hastened down th6 path to Ineet her 
visitor. 

Cousin Mary was Hattie's only grown- 
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up cousin, and was in her .eyes, as she 
often told her mother, " perfectly love- 
ly." Every thing that she did and said, 
and even wore, were the objects of- Hat- 
tie's admiration. . And her great desire 
was " to be grown up,"' as she safd, and 
be just like Cousin Mary. She was never 
half satisfied with her mamma's calm 
reply : " I hope you will be just as goo^ 
and useful as your Cousin Mary, my 
dear." 

But Hattie was even more rejoiced to 
see her couson than usual this morning, 
for she had been making a visit in New 
York for more than two weeks, and this 
was the first time fiiat Hattie had seen 
her' since her return to her country 
home. 
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Of course, as soon as she was comfort 
ably seated in the pleasant sitting-room, 
Hattie wanted to know all about her 
visit to New York,- and the wonderfiil 
things she had seen there. 

After describing her ride to the Cenv 
tral Park, and the sights at the Museum, 
Cousin Mary said : " But, after all, Hat- 
• tie, I was more interested in my visit to 
the Industrial School, where your Aunt 
Fanny .teaches, than in any other place li 
went to in all New York. There were 
about one hundred of the very poorest 
little girls in New York, many of them 
without either shoes or stockings, and 
most of them in ragged frocks, assem- 
bled in a large, pleasant room, to be 
taught to sew and read. And though 
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there is a teacher who is there every 
day, yet there are several Itdies, and 
among them your Aunt Fanny, who • 
go there in turn, and teach some of the 
classes." 

" But why don't the ladies give them 
new clothes'?" said Hattie. 

"Oh! they do," said Cousin Mary. 
"After they have come regularly to the "^ 
school for a short time, the ladies buy 
^cloth, and teach the children how to 
make clothes for themselves out of it. I 
saw several little girls who had on 
dresses which they had made themselves. 
They have a dinner given to them at the 
school, too, and it is the only meal which 
many of them get all day. Every Christ* 
mas the ladies have a Christmas-tree for 
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the children, and each little girl has a 
df>ll givei^to her. Aunt Fanny said it 

• made her laugh and cry both, to see 
how delighted some of the children were 
last Christmas with their dolls, for very 
few of them had ever owned one before. 

. ,0f course it is a great deal of labor to 
dress so many dolls, and the* ladies have 
^;o commence long before Christmas to 
do it. I begged your Aunt Fanny to let 
me bring some home to dress ; so she 1 
gave me ten." 

"Oh!' Cousin Mary," exclaimed Hat- 
tie, " I wish that you would let me help 
you. I am sure I might make some of 
the skirts." • 

" To be sure, I shall be delighted to 
have you," replied her . cousin ; " but 
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I thouglit you disliked sell^^||^abj|[e all 
things." 

'' So I do," said Hatti^j^^^en I 
should like to do something for those 
poor children." 

" What does mamma say ?" said 
Cousin Mary, looking toward Mrs. Stone, 
who was quietly sewing by the window. 
" Oh ! she'll be glad to have me help 
you, I know," said Hattie, running to 
► her mamma and giving her one of her 
exciting hugs. "She always likes to 
have me useful." 

" And she . always likes to have her 

little girl finish what she commences," 

said Mrs. Stone, returning the embrace 

as warmly as it was given. 

i " Oh ! I know what you mean, mam- 
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smiling; "you are 

apron which I com- 

go, and have not fin- 

lat ia for myself^ aod 

these dolla would be for others. And, it 

is always pleasanter to work for other 

people " 

"Butljowjio I know that you would 
not get tired of the sewing just as soon 
as you have before ?" said her mother. 
"I'll teU you what I wiU do," sad I 
Hattie, with a determined air ; "I will 
get that apron and finish it immediately, 
and then I am sure you will let me dress 
the dolls." And very quickly, for fear 
that she might want to change her mind, 
Hattie, ran for her work-box. She soon 
appeared with it, and seating herself on 
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the broad window-seat, she sewed indus- 
triously until long after her Conpin Mary 
had taken her departure, and h5r mother 
told her that she had worked enough for 
one day. 

The next morning, ♦the firs£ sight 
which greeted her mother's eyes, as she 
entered the dining-room, 'v^as her little 
daughter, sewing as fest as her fingers 
could fly. Then, as soon as her lessons 
were finished, she took her sewing 

again, and before dinner she took the 

« 

apron to her mother, all completed, and 
received the desired permission to go to 
Cousin Mary's and ask her to -give her 
some work for the dolls. 

Her delight was very great when her 
cousin gave her, besides the five skirts 
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which she insisted upon making, one 
doll to dress entirely. « 

During any of those pleasant Sep tern- 
ber afternoons, Hattie nj^ght have been 
seen in her favorite place by the win- 
dow, with the ddl beside her, giving up 
her own play to make the poor little 
children in New York happy. Her 
mamma only allowed her to sew an hour 
every day, because she thought little 
girls should have some time for play; 
but that hour was a very happy one to 
Hattie, for she was working for olhers. 

It is true that several times she was 

tempted to give up her work just for 

m one day; and once, when some of her 

little friends came foi> her to go nutting 

^ with them, she foun^ it very hard to 
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say " No," and stay at home to sew. 
But she knew that if she went, she could 
not return in time to finish her work, and 
so she refused to £o. 

When Cousin Mary sent the dolls to 
New York, theiy Aunt Fanny said that 
the one which Hattie dressed was the 
prettiest of all ; and after Christmas she 
wrote to them that that doll had been 
sent to one of the children who was too 
sick to come and see the tree; that 
when, about a week after, their Aunt 
Fanny went to see the child, she found 
her lying on the bed, with her doll 
beside her, and looking very happy, 

because, though her mother had gone 
out, she had doUie to keep her com* 

pany. • . 
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All this jpleased Hattie very much, 

and she determined that she would learn 

to love to sew, that she ' might often 

work for others. « 

« 

In this she was like Jesus, " who 
pleased not himself," and " came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister." 



VI. 

" Why, there's the sun come to wake 
me up," said little Lottie, aa she opened' 
her eyes one bright summer morning, 
and saw the sun streaming in at her 
window. Then she heard the little 
birds singing on the trees, and she 
knew that the sun had awakened them, 
too, and that it was time to get up, 
"I mean to be a good girl to-day," 
she said to herself, as she sprang out 
of bed, " and then every one will praise 
me, and say. What a dear little girl 
Lottie is." She was going to the door 
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to call her nurse to help her dress, ad 
her mother wished her always to do afl 
soon as she was awake, when her ejt 
fell upon a book lying on the tabl€ 
which she had not seen for some tima 
She seized it, and sitting down on the 
floor; soon forgot all about getting 
dressed. Her mamma's voice rousod 
her. "What, Lottie, not -dressed yet! 
and it is almost time for breakfast ; what 
have you been doing ?" 

'' Only reading, mamma," said she, 
"but I'll call Sarah, now." 

iarah came, but Lottie persisted ii 
readings all the time, so that it was vei^ 
difficult for Sarah to dress her. She wai 
so kind and gentle, that Lottie ought M 
have been more considerate. 
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The breakfast-bell rang just es Lot- 
lie's apron was tied, and she ran down 
rtairs, saying to herself: "I mean to be 
good to-day." 

Ah ! little Lottie^ you desired to be 
good from a wrong motive, because 
y^u wished to be praised, not because 
you wished to please God. Then you 
did not begin right ; if you had asked 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, you would 
not so soon have yielded to tempta- 
tion. 

When Lottie entered the breakfast- 

room, she found that the waiter tad 

neglected to place a chair for her ; 

|but instead of getting one herself, or 

jttking pleasantly for one, she threw 

herself on a bench, and looked cross 

6 
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and disagreeable. Her papa looked 
very grave at such behavior, and her 
mamma said : " Where is my little girl's 
plea^gant face this morning?" But it^ 
did not come back until Margaret had 
placed a chair for her, and she had 
taken her place at the table. After 
breakfast, instead of joining in the' 
prayer that was offered that they might! 
all do their Father's will that day, she 
looked out of the window, watching 
the ^^utterflies among the flowers, andj 
thinking of her play. Still she mean^ 
to« try to be good, only she ' thought 
it was no matter then, for no one saw 
her. She did not think about God'a 
eye being upon her, for she did not 
care to please Him. 
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She started for school with . time 
enough to get there before it com- 
meneed, but as she walked along, she 
saTV a little squirrel running oxh the. 
fence ; she tried to catch it, and spent 
so much time in running after it, that 
when she reached the school-room the 
door was shut, and she had to stay out- 
side until prayers were over. So shQ 
lost oife good mark. "Nevermind," 
she thought, as she took her place at 
her * desk, " TU try and not lose anv 
more." Her geography was the firs^' 
lesson she had to study; but instead 
> of studying in good earnest, she turned 
over the .leaves of the book, looking at 
the pictures, so that when her class 
was called, she had only learned 
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three questions, and of course lost her 
mark. 

" Well, m give up trying for to-day," 
she thought, as she took her seat ; so 

she idled away her time, talked to the 
little girl who sat next to her, and went 
home without any ticket for good con- 
duct, and in a very bad temper. As she 

oj)ened the gate to the path which led 
up to the house, she saw her little sister 
drawing something in a wagon, which, 
as she approached nearer, she found to 
be her doll, which she had Iqft snugly 
reposing in its bed in the closet Now 
if Lottie had asked EUie for the doll in \ 
a gentle manner, no doubt she would ^ 
have given it up quietly ; but she seized 
it, screaming, ''That's my doll; give it' 
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to me," while EUie held it tightly, ex* 
claiming: "No, no; me take doUie 
ride." Lottie was the strongest, though, 
and snatching the doll with such vio- 
lence as to throw EUie down, she ran 
into the house, leaving her dear little 
sister lying on the path crying loudly. 
Her mother had seen it all from the win- 
dow, and meeting Lottie at the door, 
she ftent her to her room, while she went 
out to comfort EUie. Lottie knew that 
^he must obeiy her mother, so she went 
to Her room, saying as she shut the 
\ door : " It is too bad that I am shut up 
f here, this beautiful afternoon, too." She 
• leaned her head against the window-sill 
and cried bitterly, at first from anger, 
^d then from mortification that the 
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day on which she had hoped to be so 
good should end so badly. Ah! it is 
impossible for any little girl to be good 
just when she wishes, without the assist- 
ance of God's grace. Her tears were 
still flowing, when her mother came into 
the room and took her on her lap. 
" Why is it, my little girl, that you are 
so often naughty, and have to be re- 
proved so much ; don't you wish ta be 
loved ? don't you wish to please God ?" 

"Why, Daamma, I meant to be good' 
to-day," said Lottie. " I said so when I 
first woke up." , 

" Did you pray to God to help you ?" j 

" No, mamma, I forgot it," said Lot- i 
-tie, softly. 

" How, then, could you expecjt to bo 
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good ? You can not make yourself good 
any more than that white rose can turn 
itself red. Ton must ask the Holy Spirit 
to assist you in all your efforts to do 
right." 

"But I gave up trying to be good/' 
said Lottie, "when I lost my ticket in 
school; for when I once" do a wrong 
thing, I don't think there's any use of 
trying any more that day." 

"WLy, Lottie," said her mamma, 
" when you write one line in your^ copy- 
book carelessly, do you think that therq 
.is no use in trying to write the next 
) better ?" 

I " Oh ! no, mamma. I tty harder to * 
write the next line better, for my teacher 
would not excuse me for writing the 
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whole badly because I had made one 
blot." 

"Neither will God excuse you, my 
^ child, for sinning against Him all day 
because you hm^ committed one wrong 
act. He expects you each day to serve 
Him and keep His commandments, and 
He writes in His book of remembrance 
•how you keep them. By being good to- 
, morrow, you can not blot out what He 
has written against jou to-day, any more 
than by writing a good page to-morrow. , 
you can blot' out what you have .written 
badly tp-day. You only add to your sin \ 
when you have done wrong, by saying, 
' I will not try any more to-day.' Not * 
to care whether you please God of not, 
is the greatest sin of all." 
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" I am afraid I shall never be a good 
girl, mamma," said Lottie. 

"If you only wish to be good in 
order to be praised, I do not think 
you ever will. But if you really, 
wish to love God and to do His 
will, you must ask Him to help you. 
Then, when you sin, you will be 
sorry because you grieve Him, and 
you will never rest until you are for- 
given." • 

" I would like 'jo ask Him now to make 
me His child," whispered Lottie. Then 
her mother knelt down with her, and 
she prayed to be forgiven for Jesus' 
sake, and to be made God's child for- 
ever. 

Then she found little EUie, and told her 
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that she was sorry for having been so 
unkind to her, and Ellie kissed her, 

. and they went out together with their 

. mamma. 
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■ 

.* 

Maggie Kent livedo, in a pleasant 
conntry village with her papa and mam- 
ma and her brother Howard, who was a 
little older than herself. 

Her grandmamma lived on a farm 
about eight miles from Maggie's home, . 

» 

ajid it was her great delight to go to 
vifii|; her. There Was no way of going 
by stage or §ar, or I s\ippose the chil- 
dren would have gone oftener than they 
did ; but once every three or four weeks 
their grandmamma-'s large, old-fashioned 
carriage would drive up to their gate 
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early in the morning, and before the 
horses had faffly stopped, Maggie and 
Howard would be at the cghriage-steps, 
ready to climb in. Then, sometimes 
adeonjpanied by their mamma, and some- 
times alone, tney would drive oflf to 
spend the day at Willow Brook, as the 
children had named their grandmother's 
farm, because there was a brook very 
near th^ house, on the bank of which , 
grew a row of willow trees. 

Grandmamma wa^ always watching 
for them as they drove up to the door, 
and ha(isomething so nice ready for them 
to eat, that,' though they had usually just 
finished their breakfast when they left 
home, they were always very hungry the 
moment they entered the house. 
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Then, after they had talked a little 
while with their grandmamma, and ^ad 
told her what they had been doing since 
they had last seen her, they went ojjt to 
play. Their favorite ^ amusement was 
sailing little boats on the brook, or trying 
to catch some of the fish which swam in 
its clear waters. When they were tired 
of that, there was the barn where they 
might play in the hay, or in the old farm- 
wagon, or in the sleigh. Sometimes 
they gathered berHfes in the fields near 
the house, or tried to help the hay- 
makers when it was haying seasoil. 

One day when they went, they found, 
to Maggie's delight, a new source of 
amusement. Som^ little kittens had 

made tlieir appearance since their last 

7 
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visit. Howard did not care "very much 
for them, so he left Maggie -to play w^th 
them while he went to help make hay. 
One^of the kittens was perfectly white, 
and Maggie like4 that the best ; she car- , 
ried it about the house and garden, and * 
held it in her lap, stroking its ftir and , 
petting it as if it were a baby. Kitty 
did not like this amusement as well as 
Maggie did ; she would rather be frolick- 
ing with her gisters on the barn floor ; 
but Maggie held he^ very tightly in her 
apron, and she could not get away. At 
last M&ggie stopped in her walk about 
the garden, to pick some currants which 
looked very ripe and tempting as they 

r 

hung on the branches. Forgfttiting her 
little pet, she loosened her hold :of her 
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apron for a moment, and out Kitty 
jrtthped, Maggie ran after her, but the 
little creature gave her a fine chase over 
thjB garden. At last, just as Maggie 

' thought she had her in a corner where 
she pould not escape from her, Kitty 

' jumped up on the sill of an open win- 
dow, which was near the ground. Mag- 
gie sprang to catch her; but in he> 
hasie she had not observed some jAants 

in pots which were standing under the 

* 
window, and as she stretched out her 

' arms to catch the kitten, she knocked 
one of them down.' 

"Oh, Kitty!" she exclaimed, what 
hav^ you made me do ?" and she stooped 
to pick it up, frightened to find that it 

! was one of her grandmamma's choice 
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plants. But Kitty did not stay to answer 
any questions, you may be sure; ske 
made the most of her chance for escape, 
and never stopped until she found herself 
safe by her mother's side. 

Maggie, in the mean while, had picked 
up the flower-pot ; but, alas ! the plant 
was broken off nearly to the rootj^, She 
stood looking at it for a moment, uncer- 
tain what to do. If she had beeB at 
home with her mamma, she would have 
gone and told her at once, for she knew 
her mamma would forgive her. But she 
was not so certain what her grandmam- 
ma might say. She remembered having 
heard,her once severely reprove the boy 
who weeded the garden, for having 
carelessly injured a rose bush, and this 
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was a much more valuable plant. How- 
ever, looking at it would not mend it ; 
so she walk6d toward a little arbor at 
the foot of the garden, unable to make 
up her mind what to do. The longer 
she thought abotit it, the harder it was 
to tell her grandmamma^ 

*' Suppose I don't tell her at all," she 
thought ; " she will not think when she 
sees^it that I broke it, for no one saw 
me do it, and it will not be telling a 
Ke." But it would be keeping back the 
truth, and that would be deception. As 
' she said. No one saw me, she remem- 
bered that All-seeing Eye that is about 
all our paths, and knows every thing 
that little children do, or say, or think. 
She could not hide it from God. 
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" At any rate," she thought, " I need 
i^ot tell grandmamma until just as I am 
going home ;" and with this determi- 
nation she went into the house. At 
the door she jnet Howard, who had 
just come in from the hay-field, 
where he had had "a splendid time," he 
said. 

When they went in to dinner, Maggie 
looked at her grandmamma, to s^p if 
she had heard any thing about the 
broken plant; but she seemed entirely 
unsuspicious. . When the little girl saw 
how much trouble her grandmamma had/ 
taken to have a nice dinner for them^ 
and heard her kind and affectionate in- 
quiries about their morning's enjoyment, 
she felt very uneasy, for she knew that 
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she had had thoughts of deceiving 
her. However, she consoled herself 
by thinking that she' would tell her 
all about it when it was time to go 
home. 

Dinner was over, and ]%ggie was 
waiting on the piazza for ^ Howard, 

who had gone up stairs for hi^ fish- 
^ , ► 

ing-pole, when she ^eard her grand- 
mother exclaim, "My beau^fal plant! 
how came it broken?" and, fi^lanc- 
ing through the bhnds, she saw that 
Mary, her grandinother's servant, had 
brought in the -plant which she had 
" broken. 

**I don't know how it happened, 
ma'am,' said Mary, " I found it so just 
now." 



t 
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*' The wind must have blown it over 
last night in that heavy shower," said 
Maggie's grandmamma. " I am sorry, 
but it can't be helped now." 

Maggie gave a sigh of relief as she 
heard thi% "Well," she thought, "I 
need nevfer tell her now that I broke it, 
for 'tile wind may as well be blamed for 
it." But then sh^ heard Mary say some- 
thing aboijl the children. " Oh ! no," 
was her grandniamma's reply ; "if they 
had either of them broken it, I am sure 
they would have told me." 

Oh ! how ashamed Maggie felt then 
that she had not gone, and told her 
grandmamma at once. But, without 
waiting any longer then, she ran into 
the house, for fear her courage might 
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fail, and said: "Grandmamma, I brok^ 
that plant by accident, bnt I am very 
sorry;" she could not say any more, for 
the tears wanted to come so much, that 
her voice was almpst choked. 

"You broke it, Maggie!" said her 
grandmamma, in surprise ; and she was 
going on to say, " Why did you not tell 
me before ?" when she happened to look 
over her spectacles, and saw by the tears 
in Maggie's eyes what an eflfort it had 
been for her to speak at all. So she put 
her arms arotoMl her, and said : " Never 
mind, dear child, I am glad you have 
told me, for I should have felt so sadly 
if I thought you had tried to conceal it 
from me^ and I hope you will always 
be enabled to tell the truth when- 
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ever you break or injure any thing. 
You need not tell me now how the 
plant was broken, for I am sure yon 
did not mean to do it; and here 
comes Howard for ^you to go fish- 
mg. ^ 

Maggie kissed her grandmamma 
ove? and over again, and then ran | 
off with her brother, her heart lighter 
than it Imd been since she had broken J 
the plant. i 

They caught quite a string of fish, 
and when they came int# the house 
to get ready to go home, Maggie 
told her grandmamma how the acci- 
dent had happened. As she was 
getting into the carriage to go home, 
her grandmamma slipped into- her 
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hand a Kttle gilt-edged ca^d, with these 
words from the Bible upon it : 

'* Lying lips are an abomination to 
the Lord, but they that deal truly are 
Hia deligUr 



' # 



YIII. 

Benny was a little lame boy. All day 
long he used to lie on his bed, playing 
with a few toys or looking at a picture- 
book, while his mother had gone to her 
work ; for his mother was poor, and had 
to leave him nearly every day in order 
to earn money to provide him with food 
and fire. So Benny was often very lonely 
in that little attic room which was his 
home, and when he would get tired of 
the little wooden horse, which never 
could stand up because one of its legs 
was broken, or of the soldier which was 
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broken so that he could not drum, or the 
many-colored pictures in his book, he 
would say to himself, over and over 
again, '* How I wish my mother would 
come !" 

He always knew in winter when to 
q.xpect her, for he could just see the 
tops of the houses in the street, on the 
other side of the way, from his bed, and 
as soon as he saw a dark shadow below 
the sunlight which had been shining 
there all day, he would watch it as it 
came higher and higher, until at last the 
houses were all shaded and the sunshine 
had disappeared ; then he knew that his 
mother would soon come home, and he 
used to listen to all the footsteps as they 

came up the stairs, and feel so dis- 

' 8 
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appointed when they stopped on the 
story below ; but when at last he heard 
the steps come on and on, slowly and 
wearily, it is true, but still on, how his 
heart wouli bound with delight, for he 
knew them to be his mother's. 

When it rained, and he could not see 
^. the sunlight, he could not tell so weD 
when to expect her ; but then it amused 
him to watch the rain-drops upon the 
roofe opposite; though he liked the 
snow best, for it made them look so pure 
and white, and he liked to, watch the 
flakes as they came so gently through 
the air. 

Some days his mother staid at home 
with him all diy, and oh, what happy 
days they were I To be sure, she usually 
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had wasliing and ironing to do for lome 
lady or gentleman; but it was v^r 
pleasant to see her moving about the 
room, and watch her as she rubbed the 
clothes to make them clean, or passed 
her iron swiftly over the white linen. 
She often sang for him as she worked, 
some of the hymns she had learned when 
she was a child, and which he loved to 
hear. Sometimes she told him about the 
little boys in the family where she went 
every week to work ; how they played 
horse in the yard, or built houses with 
blocks, and how, sometimes, when their 
mother called them to come in, they 
waited a long time before they obeyed 
her, and Benny wondered if little boys 
who could walk always did so. Still he 
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thou^l^t they could not be very bad 
"brf s, for they had sent him his wooden 
liorse, and his soldier, and his picture- 
book. Then, when his mother was at 
home, he always had a hot dinner. 
When she was out, he used to eat the 
bread and butter and cold meat and 
drink the milk which she placed on the 
table by his bedside, as soon as he heard 
the large bell on the factory near them 
ring for twelve o'clock. But the hap- 
piest time of all was on Sunday, when 
his mother did not work at all, but only 
left him for about two hours when she 
went to church, and the rest of the time 
she held him in her arms, and rocked 
him in the chair which a kind lady for 
whom she worked had given her, while 
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she told Mm of Jesus. He loved best 
to hear how He had made the lame man 
walk, just by speaking to him, and he 
used to wish that Jesus would come and 
make him well 

His mother was poor, and ignorant 
about most things, but she could read 
the Bible, and she loved the Saviour of 
whom it teaches. So Benny loved the 
Sabbath day, and used to go to sleep at 
night sorry that it was over, and think- 
ing Beaven must be a very happy place, 
if, as his mother told him, it was always 
Sunday there. 

After a while, Benny had a dear little 
companion, in his solitude, which made 
him very happy. It was a pretty little 
white kitten, which his mother brought 
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home with her one night, in a basket^ 
from one of the houses where she had 
been working. It was a playful, affec- 
tionate little creature, and amused Benny 
greatly. She would roll a spool about 
the floor, or chase a piece of paper, or 
play with a string by the hour, and 
Benny was never tired of watching her. 
When she did not want to play any 
more, she would climb on the bed and 
curl herself up as close to him as she 
could, sometimes -even against his cLeek, 
and go to sleep. When dinner-time 
came she was always ready to wake up, 
and she used to sit by Benny, and he 
would share his meat and bread with 
her, eating a piece himself and then 
giving her a mouthful, and so taking 
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turns until it was all gone. Then he 
had a little saucer in which *he poured 
part of his milk for Kitty, and while she 

r 

lapped hers, he drank his, and so Benny 
always had company when he dined. 
He talked to her sometin;ies, and she 
would say, " Mew," exactly as if she 
understood all that he said. She cer- 
tainly did understand that ke loved her 
very much. The few weeks that fol- 
lowed Kitty's arrival, Bfenny's mother 
was absent f5pom him every day, so he 
would have been very lonely without 
his little pet. 

• The week before Christmas his mother 
was working all the time at the house 
where the two little boys lived, and 
when she came home at night she 
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had a great deal to tell him about 
the preparations that were being made 
there for Christmas. How there had 
a large evergreen tree been sent home 
and locked up in the basement, which 
was seldom, used, , so that the boys 
should not see it. And their mamma 
and eldest sister used to bring home 
beautiful things and put them in there, 
too, all ready to hang upon the tree 
.on Christmas Eve, 

Christmas came on Friday that year, 
and on Wednesday afternoon Benny was 
quite surprised to hear his mother's step , 
on the stairs, long before the sunsljim 
had gone from the houses opposite. 

" Why, mother !'* said he, as she came 
in the room, " are you sick ?" 
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" Oh ! no," said she, cheerfully, " but 
I had finished washing all the win- 
dows, and so Mrs. Blake said I . had 
better not begin any thing else to- 
day, but come home and spend the 
rest of the day with you; and heire 

* 

is a nice little pie which she gave 
me to bring home to you. She said 
I must not save it for Clristmas, for 
I should have ajiother then. So after 
I have taken off my cloak and hood, 
and made up the fire, I will give you 
a knife and fork, and you may eat 
some of it." 

Benny enjoyed his ^ pie very mwch, 
but he would make his mother eat 
some, too. She told him that it was 
all for him, and that she had had 
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' some for her dinner, but he said that 

kitty did not love pie, and nothiug 

« 

ever tasted so good when he had to 
eat it alone. So his mother ate a lit- 
tle piece with him, and then she took 
him on her lap and told him how 
Mrs. Blake had taken her into the 

M 

basement and showed her all the beau- 
tiful things that she had bought for 
• her children's Christmas presents. Kind 
Mrs. Blake ! She knew that it would 
amuse Benny to hear about them, and 

■ 

that his mother would describe them 
all to him, and so she had taken the 
trouble to show them alL 

*' There was a large doll," s'kid Ben- 
ny's mother, as she went ' on to tell 
him of the various things, "which 
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looked just like a live baby. When 
it laid down its eyes^losed, and when 
it was lifted up they, opened, and 
when it was patted it made a noise 
something like a real baby crying. 
That was for Carrie, Frank and Harry's 
little sister. And there was a drum, 
and a trumpet, and -a; soldier's cap, 
and a horse, for the boys." And so 
Benny's mother went on, but I can 
not tell you all the things she de- 
scribed to him ; if ydu will imagine 
^ -all that kind parents, who have plenty 
of money, generally buy for their Ht- 
tle children, you will know pretty well 
what they were. ^ 

The next day, after his mother had 
gone to her work, and Benny was 
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left alone, he thought over all that 
his mother ha^ told him, and he 
wished that he, too, could have a 
Christmas present, just one; he never 
dreamed of more than one. He won- 
dered why those little boys shouli 
have so many and he none at alt 
He began to think it was very hard 
that his mother was so poor while 
theirs was rich. Poor little Benny! 
he had been generally happy and con- 
tented before, perfectly satisfied if he. 
could have his mother at home with. * 
him, and now he was getting dis- 
contented. Little kitty played as 
ayrrily as ever, and then jumped 
on his bed and told lumas plainly 
as she conld purr that she loved 
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him, but it did not make him any 
happier. * 

The tears had just begun to fall 
when he heard footsteps on the stairs ; 
he listened; could it be his Dipther? 
no, the steps were lighter and quicker. 
The only other person who occupied 
that floor was a dressmaker, who was 
only at home on Sundays — could it 
be she? But the steps stopped at 
his door, and there was a gentle knock. 
"Come in," said. Benny, and the door 
opened and a lady entered. She 
smiled very pleasantly as aij^e came 

toward the bed and said: *' Are you the 
Httle boy they, told me about down 
stairs, who is lame ?'' Then, without 

waiting for an answer, she look a seat 

■•* 9 
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in his mother's rocking-chair, close be- 
side Benny, and began to ask him 
about his kitty and his mother so 
pleasantly that Benny soon forgot that 
she was a stranger, and told her all 
about his mother, how she went out 
to work and he had only kit*y for & 
companion, and how glad he was when 
his mother came home, and a great 
deal besides. And then the lady told 
him that she had come to that house 
to see if there were any little chil- 
dren who would like to go to Sun- 
day-scho^, and that she wished Aie 
could go. And she asked him if he 
knew what the next day would be, 

and he said: "Oh I yes, it would be 

* 

Christmas day." And (^d he know 
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why Christmas day was kept, the lady 
asked. Oh I yes ; his mother had told 
him that it was because Jesus Christ was 
bom . on .that day, and she had read to 
him. out of the Bible, only last Sunday, 
how he was a little baby laid in a man- 
ger, and. then she sang a beautiful hymn 
to him, something about shepherds watch- 
ing their flocks by night. 

" And do you know," said the lady, 
*' that this Saviour who came down from 
heaven, a little baby, is your Saviour ? 
He was the first Christmas gift for <svery 
oje, and he loves you and pities you, 
and wiU make you very happy if you 
will love Him. Now, I dare say you 
may sometimes think it is very hard that 
you have to lie here alone, and have 
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none of the beautiful things your mother 
tells you of — ^no Christmas present at 
all, perhaps ; but I want you to remem- 
ber that no one is too poor to h§.ve a 
Christmas gift, for Jesus has given Him- 
self a Saviour for every one, and lie is 
your Christmas gift." Then' the lady 
gave Benny a card with a painted pic- 
ture on it, of Jesus as a little baby lying 
in a manger; and promising to come 
again very soon, she bade him good-by. 
Bfenny felt very happy after she had 
gone. He lay still and looked at his 
picture, and thought of all that she ha^ 
told him, and though he could not quite 
understand all that she had said, he felt 
sure that Jesus loved him and was look- 
ing at him then, and he waa comforted 
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His mothef came home early again 
that afternoon, and what a basketful of 
things she brought, which Mrs. Blake 
had given her ! She placed the basket 
on the table by Benny's bedside, and 
first she drew out the promised pie; 
then a chicken, all ready to roast to-mor- 
row, with potatoes and other vegetables, 
and papers of tea and sugar. Last of 
aU, she took from under her cloak a par- 
eel which she gave to Benny to open ; 
it contained a new book, full of pictures, 

m 

and some building blocks. 

Benny was a happy boy on that Christ- 
mas eve. First he had the kind lady's 
visit to think over, and his mother was 
as pleased as he when he tolji her about 
it Then Mrs. Blake's basket of good 
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things, and his new book and blocks, 
gave him great delight ; but he rejoiced 
most of all when he remembered what 
the lady had told him of the Saviour, as 
the best Christmas gift, which all may 
have — the poor as well as the rich. 
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IX. 

*' Comb, Emily, don't you want to take 
a walk this lovely afternoon ?" said Wal- 

■ 

ter Bond, as he came in from school and 
found his sister busily engaged, in dress- 
ing her doE 

" Where do you want to go ?" said 
she, as she pinned Miss Dolly's sash. 

" Why, I thought it would be pleasant 
to go round by the mill-pond, and per- 
haps " 

"No," said Emily, interrupting him; 
" I do not want to go, then, for I don't 
like to pass the mill," And she went 
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on dressing her doll more busily than 
ever. i 

"But wait a minute before you say 
that you do not want to go," said Wal- 
ter. " I was going to say that perhaps 
papa will go with us." I 

*' Oh ! if papa will go," said Emily, 
" I will go anywhere with you." 

So Walter -ran off to find his papa, to 

. 

ask him to go with them ; and wffile he 
is gone, I may' as well tell you why 
Emily did not like to pass the mill 

The miller had a dog which was very 

fond of jumping out and barking at 

p^ple as they passed, and though no 

'one ever heard of his biting any one, 

« 

Emily was very much afraid of him. 
The week before, Walter had persuaded 
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her •to go. to the pond with him ; but 
she had no sooner reached the wSB. than 
the dog ran barking out, frightening her 
so that she ran screaming away, which, 
of course, only made the dog run after 
her and bark the louder, until the miller 
called him in. Walter had laughed at 
her and called her a little goose for 
bemg so afraid; so she had determined 
never to go there with him again. 

Dolly was just put in her cradle for 
her nap, when Walter came back to say 
that their papa was waiting for them at 
the gate. 

"Oh, how glad I am!" said Emily, 
ias she ran for l^er hat, and she was at the 
gate almost as soon as Walter. 
\ " How nice to have you go with w^ 
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papa," said she, as ske took his hand^ 
and &ey walked on together. 

It was a rare treat for the children to 
have their papa at home with them 
during the day, for though they lived 
in the country, he was obliged to go 
to the city every day, to work for 
them, as he used to tell them some- 
times, when they begged him to stay 
with them. Though Walter said, he 
did not think it was very hatd work 
to sit at a table and write, as his 
papa did in the city. 

But he was at home with them this 
day, and they were both very glad of it 

"Emily does not seem to be afraid 
of any thing to-day, papa," said Wal- 
ter; "why, you should see her when 
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she is alone with me, it is as much 

as I can do to get her to pass a 

coT^, or a house where they keep a 

dog, and the other day she jumped 

so when a wasp knocked against her 

hat, that I thought her eye was out, 

at least." 

"Now, Walter," said Emily, "you 

know I came very near being stung 

■» 

that .time. But of course, when papa 
is with me, I know that he will take 
care of me, and I never think of be- 
ing afraid," 

*' But suppose I should tell you that I 
can not take care of you ?" said iier 
papa, smiling. 

" Oh 1 I know you can," said Emily, 
" and so I always feel safe." 
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''Would you never feel afraid if I 
could be with you always ?" 

"No, never, papa!" 

"But your heavenly Father is with 
you all the time, and He can take better 
care of you than I can," said her papa 

"It don't, seem as if He were with 
me, papa, because I can not see Him, as 
I can see you. 

"But all these things, the trees, the 
flowers, even the very animals you kre 
afraid of, are the thipgs which He has 
;made, and they show you that He is 
herje. Besides, He tells you that He 
takes care even of the little sparrows, so 
certainly He will take care of you." 

Emily was so much interested in talk- 
ing to her papa, that she did not notice 
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that they T^ere- Hear the mill, until 
the dog flew out at them. Then 
she ran screaming to her papa, who 
spoke sternly to the dog, and lifted 
his cane as if to strike him. . The 
dog stood still a moment growling, 
and then slunk off, as if he were 
ashamed that he had not been able 
to frighten them any more. Wal- 
ter, who had stood back to see the 
fun, as he said, enjoyed the scene 
very much, though Emily sadd she 
thought he was frightened too. 

« 

However, the dog did not make his 
appearance again, . and they went on 
their way and had a very pleasant walk. 

That evening, as Emily sat on her 

papa's lap after tea, he said to her : 

10 
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" Did you feel afraid of the dog this 
afternoon, after you had clung to me ?'* 

"No, papa; when I felt your arm 
around me, and heard your voice, I 
knew the dog could not touch me." 

" In other words, you trusted me. 
Now can you not trust your heavenly 
Father in the same way ?" 

" But, papa, I can not go to ]^m as I 
can to you," said Emily. 

" No, you can not go to Him with your 
body, but you can with your heart, by 
praying to HiuL When you feel afraid, 
just think a prayer in your heart to 
Him, and He will take care of you. I 
once knew a little girl who was just as 
timid as you are, but she learned to trust 
her heavenly Fxther, so that if she saw 
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a. cow in the road before her, which she 
had to pass, it was just as natural for her 
to pray in her heart to God to take care 
of her, as it was for you to run to me 
this afternoQB. Then she would walk by 
the cow, trembling a little, to be sure, 
but trusting in God to take care of hfer. 
On her way to school, she had to pass a 
house where^there was a dog who barked 
at almost every one who passed, some- 
thing like the one you saw td-day. As 
she came in sight of the house, she used to 
pray that he might not hurt her, and she 
very seldom saw him, so you see her 
prayer was answered^ And now I want 
my little EmUy to trust God in the same 
way, and He wiU love you and care for 
you always.^' ' 
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Emily thought that she would like 
to trust God as that little girl did, and ^ 
that night she prayed to Him to take 
care of her, as she had never prayed be- 
fore. And He did take care of her, for 
ahe slept all night calmly and peacefully. 
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X. 



"What a happy face my little daugh- 
^ (»r Ism^ this morning !" said Mrs. Gay, as 
■Eosa came skipping into the breakfast- 
room to say "Good-morning" to her. 
'VI think she must be going to be good 
to-day." 
Eosa smiled and nodded her head, as 
\ much as to say, " Indeed I am/^ and she 
kissed her mamma and took her seat at 
the table. 

After breakfast and prayers, Rosa took 
her little brother Herbert out on the 
piazza and in the garden to amuse him^ 
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until her mamma waa ready tc We her ! 
come to study and 3ew. She generally 

■ 

liked best to read or play paper dolls ^ 
by herself, at this time, instead of amns- 
ing her little brother ; and she wa^ 
often very unwilling to play with him 
when her mamma wished lier to, ai 
would look cross, and make Herbert cr< 
too ; for there is nothing so easily caught 

» 

as crossness; it is about as bad as't|i| 
measles/ If one child in the fam^' 
gets it the rest get it too. 

Biit this morning Rosa felt particularly 
good-tendered, and she pleased her 
mamma very much by proposing of her 
own accord to take Herbert out. 

" We are going to have a happy day," 
►said Mrs. Gay, and she went smiling 
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about the house to see that every thing 

was^in order before she called Rosa to 

her lessons. 

Now it happened that Herbert, too, 

• jraa unusually good-tempered this mom- 
fiig. Perhaps he caught it from Rosa, 

j|£)r good teinper is just ais catching as 

P^rossness, and he was a very pleasant 

^ little playfellow. 

j^vSeeing that *Bosa was so ready to 
aimuse him, made him willing to do as 
she wanted to ; and so, when they had 
Hjn about on the gravel walk until they 

, . were tired, he was quite willing to sit 
down on the piazza steps and look on 
while Rosa drew pictures on the slate. 
This was what Rosa loved to do, more 

I Ij^an any thing, and she was just in the 
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midst of drawing a most interesting little 
group of girls when her mamma rang 
her bell for her to come in to her 
lessons. * 

" I will just finish this little girl first," ^' 
she said to herself But when that littte ^ 
girl was finished, she coiomeuced another^ J 
and so she went on drawing, just as iff ' 
the bell had not rung. 

I. the »ea. tin.e, her u^. ^t^ 
her pleasant sitting-room, waiting 
her. At last she went to the window, 
Q3id said, '^Bosa, did you not hear t\^e 
bell?" 

• "Yes, mamma; I am coming in a 
minute. I just want to finish this,'* and 
she went on drawing. 

Her mamma waited a minute^ and tliML * 
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she said, " Come, Rosa, I can wait for 
yon no longer. Yon mnst put down 

« 

your slate at once." 

Rosa knew that she must go then 
immediately; but she was very cross 
about it. She threw down her slate, 

ffWiuttering to hiErself, -^That is always 
iflie way. I can never do any, siting I 
want to, without being called to do 
something els^'^ 

And she went pouting into the house, 
with all her bright, smiling looks gpne, 
and frowns in their place. 

Her mamma said nothing to her just 
then, but went quietly on with her sew- 
ing, while Rosa slammed her books 
about, and showed in every way how 

I (ibss she felt. But though her mamma 
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said nothing, she felt very unhappy, and 
as sad as you do, my little reader, when 
a dark cloud comes and covers over the 
bright sunhght, and the rain falls, to pre- 
vent your taking the ride you hoped to 
have. 

Mre. Gay hoped that Rosa would get 
over her ill tensiper in a little while, and. 
then she could talk to her about the srn- 
fulnees of thus giving ^my to her pas- 
aion. But she did not. She opened 
her book, but she did not study, and 
when her mamma spoke to her, she 
answered her so improperly that Mra 
Gay told her that a little girl who could 
speak in that manner to her mamma, 
could not be allowed to sit in the room 
with her. " Go out on the piazza, RosJ^'^ 
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said she, "and sit there until you can 
come in with a better temper." - 

Rosa went very slowly, and' seated . 
herself on the settee that was there. She 
knew that her mamma would not allow 
her a book or slate to amuse herself 
with, and Herbert had gone to take his 
morning nap, so she had notmng to do 
but think what a silly cMld ahe was, \o 
lose the pleasant walk with her mqpima, 
which she always had as a reward for 
being good, just for the sake of drawing 
for a few minutes on the slate. 

She thought she was all alone th^e ; 
but fihe was mistaken, jpr her papa had 
not gone to the city tIiat.jiajff4TtlfTEad 
been seated ever since breakfast on the 
other Bide of Ihe piazza, just hidden 
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from her (right hy the corner of the 
house, and he had heard all that had 
passed. ^ 

About ten minutes after Rosa had 
come out, and she began to think that she 
had acted very foolishly as well as wick- 
edly, her papa called her to him, and 
without making any reference to her 
c(5tiduct, he Bdid he had a story to tefl 
her. ^ 

fk *' When I was a little boy," said he, 
" I went to stay for a few weeks in the 
country, with my uncle. He lived on a 
' faf^ji, ahd had plienty of chickens, and 
sheep, besides houses and cows, I used 
to love to help take care of the animals 
very much. My aunt sometimes let me 

feed the < hickens, and once in a while,tf 

r ' 
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vras permitted to go to briifg the cows 

home from pasture. This was my great 

« 
delight ; and then I used to watch Letty 

as she milked the cows. 

" There was one old cOw nalned Brin- 
dle, who was very cross, and never 
liked to stand still to be milked* 
Sometimes Letty had to follow her *all 
about the barn-yard, hihWe she ^ould 
finish milking her. ^ 

" But one night she stood very still, 

and Letty did not have to move once 

while she was milking Her. The pail was 

nearly full, and I was just saying, ' Why, 

how quiet Brindle haf been to-night I' 

when she lifted her hind-leg, and in a 

moment the pail was kicked over, and 

ftll the milk spilled upon the ground." 

11 
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"Why, ^apa," said Rosa, "what ft 
foolish cow !" 

"I think so too," said her papa^ 
"and yet I know a little girl who 
has been just' as foolish. This morn- 
ing she came 'down stairs happy and 
good-natured; she helped her mamma 
very much, by taking care of her 
little brother f and all this was like 
Brindle's good pail of milk. But just 
because her . mamma called her to 
her lessons before she was ready to 
come, she was cross and ill-natured, 
and upset all her good behavior, just 
as foolish Brinile upset all her good 
milk." 

Rosa smiled — a little bit of a sad 

■ 

smile it was — ^as she said : 
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f. 

^» "I am very sorry, papa; but what 

^& the reason that every time, when 
I think I will be good, and mean 
to be good, I am naughtier than 
ever ?" 

" I do not think you are every time, 
my^ dear, because you are sometimes 
very goo^, and make us very happy ; 
but I have no doubt th^ very often 
when you mean to be good, you for- 

[ get that vou can not keep yourself 
from doing wrong, and so do not ask 

I God to help you do right Now this 

i morning, for instance, did you ask Him 
to be with you all day, and help you 
to please Him ?" 

; "No, papa," said Rosa, "I did not, 
• I felt so happy when I got up 
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' to see such a beautiful morning, and 
I was in such a hurry to go out 
to the garden to pick some roses for 
mamma before breakfast, that I for- 
got all about prayer." 

"And so you were naughty after- 
ward, to teach you that you never can 
do "right without God's hejp. But 
now go add ask Him to be with 
you for the rest of the day, and if 
you are truly sorry for being naughty, 
you know what else to do." 

Rosa ran quickly up to her own 
little room for a few minutes, and then 
to her mamma to ask her forgiveness, 
and she was soon studying industri- 
ously. She finished all her lessons 
sewing before dinner, and in the 
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noon saw her mamma go out to walk 

with Herbert, without fretting, for she 

knew 4hat she had deserved to be pun- 
ished. 



" Never, my child, forget to pray, 
Whate'er the busineaa of the day ; 
If happy thoughts have blessed thy sleep, 

' Or startUng dreams have made thee weep^ 
With prayer, my chUd, begin the day— 
Hever may you forget to pmy." 
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**0 Fanny! do come and see what 
Uncle Harry has brought us I" said 
Mary, as she ran into the room where 
her sister was trying J;o xaake a new 
bonnet for her doll. 

"What is it?" said Fanny, as she 
comm^ced to put away her work q^oite 
leisurely. 

" Three of the most beautiful rabbits 
you ever saw," said Mary. ."But do 
come, quick. 'V 

"Me go, too," said little Emma, who 
was dressing her doll in the same room. 
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But Mary was oflf without waiting for 
either of her sisters. So Fanny- took lit- 
tle Emma's hand, and led her carefully 
down stairs out to the front of th^ 
house where the other children were. 

Mary already had one v of the rabbits 
in her arms— a beautiful little gray fel- 
lowj who looked as if he would rather 
be on the ground with his mother and 
brother. Cora isftood on the steps, not 
quite certain whether she wanted to go 
any nearer the rabbits, while Louisa 
had just come up, with her hoop, to join 
with the others in admiring their new 

> 

pets. 

All agreed that they were dear little 
creatures, and that Uncle Harry was 
very kind to bring them. 
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The mother rabbit was perfectly 
white, and one of the little ones wtia 
just like her, only not as large; and 
the little children named it Snowdrop. 
The gray one they called Bunny. 

Their papa had a nice pen made for 
the rabbits, and every day the children ^ 
fed them with clover and cabbage-leaves. 

But one day Bunny found out a way 
to get out of the pen, a^d Snowdrop fol- 
lowed his example. * They seemed to 
enjoy running over the grass, and choos- 
ing clover for themselves, so much, tiiat 
the children's papa said they had better 
be left out all the time. 

So after that, Snowdrop, jand Bunny, 
and Mother, as the children called the 
old rabbit, were not shut up again, 
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but were allowed to run where they 
pleased. 

Snowdrop was very fond of running 
in the adjoining field, and the children 

were very much afraid that a dog who 

» 

was often seen there might kill him. So 
whenever they saw Snowdrop going 
there, they would drive him back again. 

Fanny said she had often . seen his 
mother running after him to drive him 
back, and it was very odd that he was 
the only one of the rabbits who seemed 
to care to go into the field. Pqjrhaps he 
thought that the clover in there was 
sweeter than that around Bb house. 

Poor little Snowdrop paid dearly for 
his disobedience, however; for sure 
enough, one da/ the dog spied him, 
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the neck, and soon shook the breath out 
of him. Then, as if he was quite satisfied 
with what he had done, the " naughty 

dog," as Emma called him, threw poor 

« 

little Snowdrop among the bushes, and 
walked away. 

There the little rabbit was found by 
Louisa, about an hour afterward, quite 
cold and dead. 

The children made great lamentationfi 
over it, and Fanny said it was all be- 
cause ^owdrop did not mind hia 
mother. The gardener dug a grave 
for their litl^Kivorite, and the childrea ^ 
buried it under a willow-tree. 

A day or two after, Mr. Sayword, 
their papa, told them that he had dis- 
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covered a poisonous vine in one comer 
of the fi(3d, and he did not wish any of 
the children to go in there, foi fear they 
might touch it and get poisoned. 

" It is not very convenient for me to 
l^ave it taken away to-day," said he; 
" but to-morrow I will have it done, and 
then you can play there as usual." 

The children all seemed very willing 
to give up their play in the field for one 
day, and all the morning they played on 
the piazza withoutionce thinking of going 
anywhere else. But in the afternoon it 
was Louisa's and Cora's turn to go out 
to ride with their manapia, and Fanny 
and Mary were left at home. 

Fanny found an interesting book, * 
and seating herself in an easy-chair* on 
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the shady side of the piazza, she became 
so absorbed in reading as to fofget every 
thing else. Mary got a book too ; but 
she soon became tired of reading, and 
began to look about to see what else she 
could find for amusement. All at onge 
6he thought of the blackberries in the 
field. "I am sure they are ripe," she 
said to herself, "and I can have a fine 
feast." 

So she took her bonnet and started off. 
She had just opened ite gate which led 
into the field when she remembered that 
her papa had said : " No one must go in 
there." ^ 

She hesitated a moment ; but the sight 
• of the large, ripe blackberries which 
hung near, was too mach for her. 
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" I will just go in a little way," she 

said. " Papa said the vine was in the 

comer, and I will not go toward any 

corner." ^ . 

So she closed the gate after her an'^. 

,w§nt in. She found plenty of ripe 

blackberries; but she did not enjoy 

them very much, for all the time she had 

an uneasy feeling because she knew she 

was doing wrmig. She was afraid, too, 

that her mamma wouW come home and 

find her in the fiel*; so she did not stay 

very long. 

Just as she was turning to come out, 

she saw littJe Bunny run under some 

•bushes. "Ah I little fellow," said she, 

f "I. am not going to leave you here to 

be bitten by the dog ;" so she reached 
\ . 12 ♦ 
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under the bushes to pull him out. She 
caught him, and then she came quickly 
out of the field, with Bunny in her arms, 
saying to herself: 

* " There, I am sure there was no great 
harm doBbe by my going into the field, 
iitnd if I had not gone, Bunny might 
have been killed, just as poor Snowdrop 
was. I am glad no one saw me, 
though." J 

Ah ! little Mary, did nobody see you ? 
You forgot to look up. God, who says, 
" Children, obey your parents," saw you, 
and He was displeased. 

That night Mrs. Say word was awaken- 

■ 

ed by hearing Mary call out : 

*' Mamma! mamma! won't you come • 
here? My face and hands feel as if 
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they were all on fire, and as if twenty 
musquitoes had been biting me." 

Her mamma went to her at once with 
a light ; and sure enough, her face and 
hands looked just as they felt, all on 
fire. They were a bright red, and tery 
iHach swollen. 

"Why, my child!" said her mother, 
"you have been poisoned. Did you go 
in the field yesterday ?" 

Mary hesitated %. inoment, bttt some- 
thing seemed to say to her, " Don't tell 
a lie, Mary." And she answered, "Xes, 
mamma, I did ; but I. did not go in the 
corner wl^ere papa said the poisonous 
vine waS^." 

"Well, my child, there is probably 
more of the same vine in' the field, and 
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you have touched it, and it has poisoned 
your skin, I am afraid you will be 
punished most severely for your dis- 
obedieye." 

" Dear mamma, I am very sorry," said 
Maiy, "but I did not think it would 
hurt me if I did nqj* go into the comer, 
of the field." 

" I want my little girls to learn that 
whatever papa and nvamma says must be 
obeyed 'without aqy* hesitation. They 
know best." 

While Mrs. Sayword was talking, she 
was preparing a cooling wash to apply 
to Mary's face and hands. It made them 
feel a great deal better, ancf as her 
mother was bathing her with it, Mary 
said : • * . 
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" I have been disobedient just as the , 
rabbit was, and I have got punished for 
it, too." 

" Yes, but the poor Kttle rabbit could 
not think and jreason as you can, and he 
had^ no soul, as you have. Then you 
know something that the rabbit did not. 
Can you teU me what it is ?" 

" Yes, mamma," said Mary. " I kno;wr 
that God has said, 'Children, obey your- 
parents.' Won't you ask Him t© forgive ■ 
me ?" 

Mrs. Sayword kneeled down by her 
little girl's bed, and in a few words asked 
forgiveness for her sin ; and then, as the 
burning of her hands and face was allay- 
ed, she left her, and- Mary was soon fast 
asleep. 
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She suffered for several da^rg ijji^verely 
with the swelling of her fa<^e and hands^ 
and many times she wished that she had 
considered that papa knew best, before 
she had gone into the field. 

And after she recovered, she never 
went into the field without thinking 
of it. 
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* Mamma," said a little boy, "when 
I grow up I mean to have an organ 
and a monkey, and go around to .play 
for little children." He had just beejy 
looking out of the window at the an- 
tics of a monkey, whom an organ- 
grinder held by a chain with one 
hand, as he played his organ with the 
other. The chain was long enough to 
allow the monkey to run up on the 
stoop, and to climb on the balcony 
to get the huts and pennies which 
were given him, and his action^liirere 
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SO funny thait the little boy thouglit it 
would be delightful to have a monkey 

m 

just like him, so that he could play 
with him whenever he liked. 

Perhaps you think that the little boy 
was quite right in wanting the monkey, 
but that it would not be so pleasant to 
carrj a heavy organ about all day, and 
play the same tunes over and over 
again. But this little boy was too 
young to consider all this, and he only 
thought of the pleasure of hearing the 
music whenever he wished, and of mak- 
ing other little boys happy by letting 
them hear it too. ^ 

Many of the organ-grinders, no dRubt, 
would be very glad to earn their living 
in QomB other way, but they are ItaUans, 
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"who do not understand our language, 
and so it would be difficult for them to 
get employment. Some of them do not 
own the organs upon which they play, 
but hire them by the day from men who 
make a great deal of money by keeping- 
organs and monkeys to let to those who 
can not afford to buy them. 

But the men who play on the organs 
have an eagy time compared with what 
the children endure, who often accom- 
pany th6m, to gather up the pennies or 

■ * 

play the tambourine. Sometimes I have 
seen quit^ a small boy or girl carrying 
an ^^n, seeming ahnost bowed down 
by ia weight. Very few of the people 
who employ these children are their pa- 
rents, but they hire or* buy them from 
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their fathers and mothers. Some of the 
children are orphans, and are taken care 
of by the men who employ them and 
make money by Aem. Often they are 
treated very cruelly by their employers, 
. particularly if they fail to get much 
money. ^ ^ , 

There has been a school opened for 
these children in New York, taught in 

■ 

the evening, by some benevolent peo- 

pie, and it is under the care of the Chil- 
• • .. 

dren's Aid Society.' Many of them have 
been taught to read arid write English, 
and are now able to earn theij living in 
other ways than by following ^j^an- 
grinders. There have been Hblar 
efforts made in England to D&efit . 
these street-musicians, for therlKare 

• 1 
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even greater numbers of them in that 
conntry than in America. 

I read a story not lojig since, of a lit- 
tie Italian boy in England, which I will 
tell you, for I do not doubt that there 
are many in New York who have had a 
^knilar experience. 

An Italian gentleman who lives in 
London, and who has devoted his time 
to teaching and helping his countryman 
there, was returning home late one win- 
ter evening, through a heavy rain, when 
he heard a voice saying : 

*' In the name of ^d/ sir, helg a poor 
Itag|boy!'' 

;urned and saw a boy about nine 
years old standing by his side. His rag- 
red* clothes wojre wet, and he seemed 
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faint and weary. He said lie was very 
hungry ; so the gentlemdn took him to 
his house, and gave him something to 
eat. After he wH warm, and his hun- 
ger was satisfied, he told his sorrowful 
story. He was from Piedmont, which is • 
in the northern part of Italy, adjoiniqg 
France. His father was a poor peasant, 
who worked hard to support his fiamily, 
but the year before, the produce had 
been scanty, and his father could not 
get the money to buy what they needed. 
The curate of the parish brought a gen- 
tleman to him, who ^ered to lend him 
fifty francs without interest. TheJfc|y's 
father thankfully accepted the oflFeHtnd 
promised to pay him in the course Vthe 
year. A cow was purchased witlrthp 

r ■ 
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money, and some provisions which were 
much needed by the family. But in less 
than a week the gentleman came again 
with the priest, and said that he was 
obliged to return immediately to Eng- 
land, and must have the money in less 
tiian two days. The poor peasant was 
in the deepest distress ; even if he sold 
the cow^ she would not bring Kim fifty 
francs ; and then what could his family 
do without her ? 

The priest said, " This gentleman has 
a veiy goodr business in England. He 
has a number of boys whom he instructs 
in m|sic, and they make a great deal of 
money. Take my advice. You have 
two sons ; . give one of them to this gen- 

fleman for the fifty francs ,you owe him. 

IS 
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He will take him to England, teach him 
the business, take good care of him, and 
in a few years he will return to you, 
loaded with money." 

The gentleman made so many fair 
promises, that the father at last consent- 
ed, and the boy set off for England. « 

This was what the man intended to 
do whe\i he lent the fifty francs, only he 
thought if he offered to buy one of the 
boys in the first place, the parents would 
never consent ; but at the last, you see, 
it amounted to that. Whenrthey arrived 
on the borders of Brance, there were a 
number of other boys waiting to gMpith 
them. They started to walk to the sea, 
and it took them a month. During that 
time the boys never slept in a bed, but 
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in the fields, or on straw in some but, 

and they had only bread and cheese for 

» 

food. Their master, however, always * 
went to an inn to eat and sleep. When 
they arrived at Boulogne, where they 
were to take a ship, they were almost 
dsad with fatigue. The smallest boy 
had to be taken to a hospital, where he 
died, far from his mother an^ his native 
land. 

When they arrived in England, this 
boy who was bought from his father for , 
fifty francs, was sold again for one hun- 
dred to the master to whom he then 

He said : "In the morning, before we 
go out (there are fifty of us in all), we 
receive abesin of hot water, which they ^g 
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call tea, and a piece of hard bread Till 

late at night 1 wander through the 

• streets of London, asking charity to the 

sound of this violin. If I had been a 

little bigger, my master would have put 

a small organ on my shoulders. Every 

evening when I come home, I must 

bring to my master three shillings. If 

I fail to bring the whole sum, he beats 

me, and sends me to bed without my 
« 
supper, which consists of some bad soup, 

sometimes so bad that not even a dog 
would eat it. My bed is made of a little 
straw, on which we stretch ourselves 
^ without undressing. In Piedmoht I en- 
joyed good health ; but here, what with 
the smoke of the chimneys, the fogs, 
the fatigue, hunger, and beatings, I am 
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certain I shall soon die. my dear 
mother, my dear mother ! perhaps I 
may never- more see you on earth.*** 
And as he said this, large tears fell from 
his eyes, " Oh, sir," he continued, '* these 
masters of Italian boys have no pity. 
They ill-treat us for their own interest ; 
for if we have a pale face, or are thin or 
lame, the ladies pity us and give us 
more money." 

^ Nowf^is not this a sad story ? Yet it 
is true, and many more might be told 
like it There are many children who 
suffer even greater hardships. 

W^en you come to your father's table, 
and find nothing on it that you particu- 
larly fancy to eat, and begin to fret for 
6ome delicacy, think x)f these poor' 
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children.' Or when yoli feel tempted to 
be unhappy because some new clothes 

• which you wanted to wear have not been 

• finished, think of the children who so 
often have nothing but rags to cover 
them. Then pray that, " having food 
and raiment, you may be therewith con- 
tent" 
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'Now for the story, Uncle Henry/' 
said Herbert Foster, as he put away his 
books and turned to his, uncle, who was 
seated near him. " Willie and I have 
finished all our lessons, and you ku^iij^ 
you promised that if they were learned 
before nine o'clock, you would tell us a 
story, and it is not half-past eight yet" 
" And I have just finished reading my 
newspaper," said his unole, "so I sup- 
pose I must keep my promise. Didn't I 
hear you -and Willie talk of going to 
skate to-morrow aftMioon?" 
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"Yes, uncle," said both the boys at 
once. " Father savs the ice is strong 
. enough, and to-morrow is a half-holiday, 
so we are going to the pond." 

"It reminded me of what happened 
to me once when I went skating. Would 
you like to hear about it ?" 

" Oh I yes," said the boyg|- " do tell 
us about it. " 
^ " It is rather a sad story," said their 
uncle; "but perhaps you may learn 
scHnething from my experience. 

" When I was a boy, there was a pond 
near my father's house, which, in sum- 
mer, was the ecene of many a boating 
and swimming frolic. Fine fish, too, 
swam in its clear depths, easily induced, 
by a hook well coajfealed by a tempting- 

'^ 
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looking fly, to seek the surface and be 
caught by the quiet angler. But it was 
in winter, when the pond was frozen 
hard, that we boys had the most sport 
there. School was no sooner over than 
we were wending our way thither ; and 
many a moonUght evening found us 
gliding over its smooth surface. One 
unusually mild winter, it seemed as if the 
pond never would freeze. Day after 
day we watohed for the ice, and. day 
after day we weje disappointed. I'Hfe 
Christmas holidays were near at hand 
before we • had enjoyed one skating 
frolic. At last there came a very cold 
night, and the next morning we all. hur- 
ried to the pond, sure of finding it 
frozen over. We were met by George 
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Harris, whose way to school lay past the 
pond. 'Good news, good newsT he 
shouted; 'we shall have fine skating 
this afternoon, and it will be moonlight 
to-night, so that we can have real sport' 
" I'm afraid we thought more of our 
skates that day than of our lessons; 
and after school we lost no time in go- 
ing home for them. All schoolboys 
will understand the disappointment we 
felt when our parents Absolutely forbade 
OTir venturing upon the ice yet. We 
had not had cold weather enough, they 

said, to make it perfectly secure; the 

« 

ice might be thick about the edges, but 
in the centre 'of the pond it was cer- 
tainly thin yet. 

"'It's too bad!' said one, as we all 
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met on the village green to tell each 
other of our disappointment. ' Always 
the way/ said another, 'when we ex- 
pect to have any fun.' I was silent, Ifor 
I knew that my father was only actu- 
ated by love for me when he gave 
his commands. 

" ' rU tell ybu, boys, what we'll do,' 
said Jde Wilmot ; ' we can go to-night, 
and no one will be any the wiser ; you 
know there is to be a party at 'Squire 
Jones's this evening, - and all the 'i)ld 
folks will be there ; we can be snug in 
our beds when they come home, ' and 
they'll think that we've been there all 
the timfe.' 

" J?oor Joe ! he had no mother to teach 
him what was right, ask the rest of us 
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had, and his father thought more of lay^ 
ing up a large fortune for his son than 
of bringing him up in the fear of the 
Lord. We ought to have rejected im- 
mediately the idea of thus disobeying 
our parents; but, though some hesitated, 
we all finally consented to go. 

" My heart beat fast and my step fal- 
tered as. I left my father.'s house that 
liight ; for although I had often grieved 
my parents by an unwillingness to obey 

their commands,, this was the first time 

• ■ 

I had gone in direct opposition to thenu 
It was a glorious night; the air was 
clear and frosty, and as the moon shone 
upon the pond, the ice sparkled *as if 
covered with myriads of diamonda I 
found eight of .my companions waiting J 

i 
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for me, and among them Charlie More, 
tlie boy I loved best in school. 

" 'I did not want to como very much,' 

said he, ' but you said that you would 

te here, and so I came.' How my 

heart smote me as he said this! Was it 

so ? Had I, in going astray myself, led 

him into sin? I tried to forget the 

thought, and join in the merry shouts 

of my companions. But I could not be 

happy: there was a gnawing, restless 

feehng at my heart, which could not be 

appeased. It was my guilty conscience. 

At last the village clock struck nine. 

" ' I must go home,' I said, as I com- 
menced to unstrap my skates ; ' come, 
Charlie, won't you go, too ?' ' Oh ! 

no— Hstay till half-past nine,* said my 

14 
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companions, *and we shall have time 
enough to get home before our pa- 
rents.' But I was too unhappy to 

■ 

remain longer; so I started for honae, 
leaving Charlie, who was easily per- 
suaded to stay. 

"He was of a yielding disposition. 
Oh! if I had only urged him to come 
with me, I should have been spared 
much suflfering. I stole softly to my 
room, and went to bed, but not to 
sleep. I found truly, 'there is no 
peace for the wicked,' When my pa- 
rents came home, and my father vis- 
ited my bedside to see if I was com- 
fortable, I feigned sleep, for I could 
not bear to meet his look of alFec- 
tion. Toward morning I fell into an 
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uneasy slnmber, and wben I awoke it 
was bright daylight, and my father 
•was standing by my bed. I saw from 
his face that there was something the 
matter, and directly the remembrance 
of my disobedience flashed %cross my 
mind, and I imagined it was discov- 
ered. But I was mistaken; my father 
clasped me in his arms as he said : ' How 
thankful I am, my dear boy, that you 
were sleeping quietly last night while 
your companions were disobeying their 
parents ; else you might have shared 
poor Charlie's fate, and I should have 
had no son.' 

"'Charlie? what of him?' said I, 
springing up. 

" ' Why, a party of boys went on the 
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pond last night, notwithstanding their 
parents' commands, and Charlie was 
with them. He ventured out too fax; 
the ice broke; and before help could 
be obtained, he was drowned.' 

"I canrnot describe my feelings at 
that moment ; sorrow that I had grieved 
my kind parents mingled with my grief 
for my playmate, aad his words sounded 
in my ear, 'I came because you did.* 
I, then, had been the cause of his death. 
I shall never forget my father's prayer 
that morning, as he offered up fervent 
thanksgivings for the safety of his 
son, and that he had been kept from 
the sin of disobedience. My parents 
attributed my emotion to grief for Char- ' 
lie ; bit it was not all for that ; my 
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father hadf trusted me, and I had de- 
ceived him/waa the most painful 
thought of all. After breakfast, my 
father took me to see all that re- 
mained on earth of my deaH^ friend. 
He lay upon his bed, lookjji^n.fuU 
health, and I could not believe that 
he was not sleeping quietly, until I 

touched his cold cheek; then I knew 

•*■ 

that he would never speak to me or 
play with me again. ' Oh I why was 
not I drowned instead of Charlie?* 
I sobbed, as I threw myself in my 
father's arms, 'for I was on the ice, 
too^ but I came away before the rest.* 
* God has been very good to you, 
my son,' said^Hy father, solemnly ; 
*He has given^^m time for repent- 
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ance.' We returned home: and in 
the solitude of my room, where my 
father left me for the day, I had time 
to think over my sin, and implore 
God's iwgiveness; and when I joined 
the familji in the evening, it was with 
peace of mind, for I had confessed 
my sin and obtained pardon through 
my Redeemer's a|pning sacrifice. 

" Be careful, boys, how you lead others 
into sin ; for, though you may aay 
nothing to induce your companions to 
do wrong, you can not tell how many 
may be influenced by your example. 
And when you ha^e committed sin, 
never be satisfied until it is confessed 
and forgiven. ^S|Md||Psal]iiist says, 
* Blessed is he whJjr transgression is 
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forgiven, whose sin is cov:ered. I ao 
kiipwledged my sin unto thee, and my 
iniquity have I not hid.' Then he 
could add, 'Be glad in the Lord, and 
rejoice, ye righteous, and shout for 
joy, all ye that are upright in heart^ " 
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^iSiitrntu <8:itii:lti«jf. 

Willie and .Bannie Munson canft 
home from' Sunday-school oue mbrning^ 
full of delight, to tell their mother that 
there would be no service in the churcli 
in the afternoon ; . but that Mr. Shavr, 
theSr minister, was going to have service 
for the children in t]|e Sunday-school 
room, and that Mr. Hinman, a missionary 
from A^ica, was going to tell them about 

his school there. 

« 

As Willie and Fanny were little chil- 
dren, their mother decided that it would . 
be better for them to stay at home from 
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church in the morning, so- that they 
"would not feel tired for the aftemooiL' 
They had their library-'books to read, 
and their ' hymns to learn for the next 
Sunday^ so the morning soon passed 
away ; but when the rest of the family 
* came* home from church, the children 
could hardly wait until dinner was over, 
they were so impatient to go to hear the 
interesting stories which they knew Mr. 
Hinman would teU them. 

m 

And, judging from the crowd of little 
folks which Willie and Fanny found in 
the Sunday-school room, they were not 
the only impatient ones. Certainly Mr. 
Hinman could not complain of inatten- 
tive listeners that afternoon, for every 
pair of eyes in the room was eagerly 
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fixed upon him, as he told of the ■ little 
children whom he taught in Africa, and ^ 
how thej loved to hear of Jesus, and 
how they would beg their parents to 
pray to Him too. And then he told the 
children that the mi^ionaries were try- 
ing to build a church /or them, and he 
asked them if they would not like to 
give some money to help to build it 
After Mr. Hiiftnan had finished talking, 
their own minister, Mr. Shaw, told the 
children that they might bring to their 
teachers, every Sunday morning, all the 
money they could earn, for building the 
church, and then, before Mr. Hinman 
should go back to Africa, it could all be 
given to him. , 

Most of the children looked very 
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mucli pleased that they might help to 
build a church, aiM began to think of 
the various ways t^iey cotild earn money. 
One little girl thought she would hem 
towels for }^t mother, and another one 
' thought perhaps her mother would pay 
, her for taking care of the ba||j^. One 
little boy resolved to ask his father to 
pay him for weeding the garden, and 
another knew he could earn money by 
going of errands. 

" I 'know what I'll do," said WiUie to 
i. his sister, as they were walking home 
together. " I'll ask papa to let me keep 
hens, and then I can sell the eggs and 
the chickens. I can get a good deal of 
money in that way," 
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"Oh, dearl" said Fanny, ^' I wish I 
knew what to do." • 

" Why, you can sew, can't you?" said 
Willie. 

" I can't sew well enougji to hem any 
thing but towels," said Fanny, " and 
mother hasn't any more of those to hem, 
and besides, it takes me so.loiag to do 
one." 

"Well," said Willie, "why can't you 
have some hens too ? Yours and'Sune 
can live in the same coop, and wa could 
take care of them together," 

Fanny could iiardly help hugging 
Willie right there in the street, she was 
so grateful to hiin for thinking of such 
a thing. 

But she knew Willie did not like such 
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displays of affection where they could 
"be seen by all the boys coming home 
from Sunday-school, so she contented 
herself with a little skip ff joy, and an 
" Oh, thank you, Willie ; what a good 
boy you are !" • ^ 

W^en they reached home, they were 

. both so eager to tell about building the 
church, and what they wanted to do, 
and they both talked at once and so 

'^ feflt, that it was a wonder their mother 

ever understood twhat they had to 

say. She couldn't if she hadn't heard 

thep talk just / so a gteat many times 

before. 

Their father and mother both thought 

the plan of keeping hens a very good 

one, and they said Willie could use the 

15 
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chicken-coop at the end of the garden, 
and so could Ftony. 

The children each had fifty cents with 
wji^ch to buy their hens; but their 
grandmamma, who was visiting them, 
said that they had better keep their 
»one,.obu/food'for their hens, a.d 
she would give each of them enough 
money to buy two hens and a rooster. 
Of course there had to be a great many 
bugs* and kisses of joy and gratitude * 
after this, before they all settled quietly 
down to tea. 

The next morning Willie was up very 
early, and off to Farmer Mpre's, to see 
if he would sell fiim any hens. Fanny 
charged him to get one of hers white 
and the ether spedkled, and he meant to 
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have both of his black, he said. Break- 
fast was not ready yet whfen Willie came 
home, bringing four hens and a rooster. 
Farmer More's son was going in a wsigfgL 
right past the house, and he ^lad brought 
him and his treasures home. 

The children's feathered family were 

soon quite at home in their new quarters, 

and the hens laid so many eggs that 

Willie's mother said she would have to 

f ' make puddings and cake all the time to 

! use them up. There was sometimes a 

little doubt which hen laid the eggs, but 

Willie and Fanny never quarreled about 

them, but divided them equally , §o that 

eveYy Sunday they each had the same 

sum of money to carry to tljeir teacher. 

* After a while the eggs were not so plen- 
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tiful; but in due tinae the hens each 
brought put a little brood of chickens, 
much to the children's delight. Mission- 
ary chickens,* Fanny called them, and 
they grew and lived as only missionary 
chickens could be expected to. Not one 
died. To be sure they had the best of 
care, for every morning Willie and . 
Fanny were up bright and early, feeding 
them. They never neglected them, and 
at the end of the summer, when their 

ft 

father bought the chickens from the 
children, they had each a purse full of 
money to take for the church in Africa. ^ 
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